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ADAM, THE BABY, AND THE MAN FROM MARS 


invoked in the history of thought as the only three unprej- 
udiced observers of the human scene—Adam, fresh from the hand 
of his Maker, the Baby new to earth and sky, and the Man from 
f Mars on his first visit to an alien planet. Thus have three fantastic 
psychologies been invoked as the basis of far more than that number 
of fantastic metaphysics. The adult, civilized, earthbound philos- 
opher has tried to conceive three beings minus his own normal illu- 
* sions. These three noetic legends have been as good and as far as 
thought could reach in the way of absolutes. 


F 
Y- DAM, the Baby, and the Man from Mars have always been 
\ 
l. 





- Adam has been the symbol of an adult intelligence, uncorrupted 
- by previous history or acquired error, waking to a universe whose 
2) order is already fixed, and whose opportunities await his enjoyment 
L and his understanding. The Baby is the untrained educable organ 
of experience, born into an established world it must gradually 
Is learn to comprehend. (Of course the Baby has varied considerably 
8, in the History of Thought, but its symbolic function has remained 
1- 
largely the same; only the blankness of its mind or its original 
it capacities for learning have theoretically varied.) The Man from 
7 Mars has been the nearest to a genuine surrogate for an Absolute. 
” Here is a creature with an intelligence presumably different from 
“ that current in sublunar regions and presumably different in its 
A history, and subject, therefore, to none of our major provincialisms. 
“4 It has come into a cosmos whose conditions it must presumably find 
he novel, and whose concerns it can obviously regard with detachment. 
Its own logic need be conceived as modified only sufficiently to 
“ enable it to comprehend a world whose intelligibility is in terms of 
an intelligence organized differently than its own. The Man from 
™ Mars must remain Martian, but he must become, within limits and 
re pro tem, a Man. 
y Adam may be said to have been always the symbol of intellectual 
er innocence and noetic integrity ; the Baby of plasticity ; the Man from 


Mars of detachment. Of course it goes without saying that writers 
have constantly read into these creatures all manner of human 
prejudices and presumptions. Adam, the Baby, and the Man from 
Mars have, indeed, usually been no other than their very human 
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expositors. The true Absolute, as idealists have wisely insisted, 
would be the Mind of God, but even into God human prejudices have 
perforce been read. God thinks the thoughts of Hegel or Royce ag 
the case may be. In any case, Adam, the Baby, and the Man from 
Mars are more appreciably human, and hence more easily con- 
ceivable. No thinker can easily read himself into the innocence of 
the first, the plasticity of the second, or the detachment of the third. 
The first two are more frequently imitated than the third. It may 
be emancipating, however, to see what the world might look like to 
these three putative observers, and what their philosophies, if they 
had any, might be. Perhaps if one could combine innocence, plas- 
ticity, and detachment, one might begin to be a philosopher. But 
let us examine the classic example of each in turn. 

Adam is, at first blush, the ideal illustration of uncorrupted in- 
telligence. For here is an adult creature with ready-made habits of 
observation and full-blown capacities for inference. His mind 
(one had best examine him first in his familiar historical situation) 
was a tabula rasa so far as information or ideas were concerned. 
He was fresh in the sense that he had not been exposed to the idols 
of the marketplace; Being grown up, he might be expected to have 
been stimulated by nature to thought. Made in the image of his 
Maker, it was natural that he should respond to the stimulation 
of nature with untroubled directness of observation and uncorroded 
clarity of inference. He was a philosopher without traditions and 
a poet without inherited clichés. ‘‘Experience knocked authorita- 
tively at his door.’’ Yonder rose was there to be seen, not to be 
doubted, nor to be whisked away into nothingness by an inherited 
dialectical technique. It was to be smelled, not to be accounted for, 
or to be explained away. All the objects of perception were free 
from any memorial taints of past apprehensions, though they were 
immediately apprehensible. They were free even of names, which, 
it will be remembered, Adam had to give them for purposes of ref- 
erence and recognition. Adam is the purest example of pure expe- 
rience. But it will be well to see from what impurities his experience 
was free: 

In the first place, from that first roseate awakening to a dew 
drenched reality, he was doubtless too busy learning to know the 
world to question whether it were knowable. What impinged upon 
his senses, provoked his mind to reflection, or accelerated the beating 
of his heart, could not be for him a doubtful world of shadows or 
illusion. He was the first naturalist in philosophy because he met 
nature in its own terms. There was no veil of verbal tradition be- 
tween himself and the facts. He knew even the conventionality of 
names; had he not given them himself? But he knew also the 
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stability of nature since the objects to which he gave names turned 
up with a certain recognizable regularity, each after its kind. The 
evenings and mornings in the Garden of Eden had their obvious 
rhythmic succession; the animals their fixed habits; his own body 
its unvarying cycle of freshness and fatigue and repose and fresh- 
ness again. How could he question the reality of life—or of love— 
in the presence of Eve, or those trees whose fruits he ate or desired. 

Out of his steadily increasing store of virgin impressions and 
effective habits, he might have framed eventually a sound, and, in 
so far as his experience went, a complete philosophy. For it would 
have been based on an accurate geography of the Garden of Eden, 
and on its history, contemporaneous with his own. His theory of 
knowledge would have been relevant, had he troubled to have one. 
It would have been no theory at all, but simply a report of what he 
knew, and the specific ways in which he had come to know it. 
His metaphysics would, I think, have been clear; it would have been 
merely a statement of the most general conditions of that happy 
world in which he found himself living. 

There would, I think, have been one notable omission in his 
thought, though one can not be sure that it ought to be classed as a 
defect—by any one save a moralizing philosopher. There would 
have been no ethics in his system. For a perfect world would not 
generate moralizing philosophers. At most it would generate only 
poets commenting with vivid precision on the felicities of ‘things. 
Adam, moved to expression, might have made poetry whose theme 
would have been his whole cosmic setting, a hymn to all being, which 
was all good. But his images would not have been tinctured with 
morals. For, it must be remembered, he was living in a world whose 
elements were choice and whose organization was flawless. With 
him, in the words of the schools, the realm of existence and the 
realm of value were identical—uuless, it be held, as indeed Adam 
seems to have held, that one prohibition could invalidate a Paradise. 
If he had not eaten of the Tree of Good and Evil, it would never 
have occurred to him that evils were there to be remedied or prob- 
lems to be solved. A clear intelligence moving always in an order 
where there were no discomforts and no traditions, might never, nay 
would never, have dreamed of moral theory. Even if morals be, 
as we are told at present, completejy social in their origins, there 
could have been no problem of moral adjustment for Adam and Eve, 
all of whose relations with one another flowed. not from necessity, 
but from love. In no important human sense could Adam have 
been an idealist. Why, where there was continuous bliss, should one 
be perplexed about changes, or imagine necessity for change? 


\ 
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Where all is good, there can be no question as to evil, no query as to 
its origin or concern for its abatement. 

Though in the Garden of Eden Adam might never have been 
provoked to moral theory, he might very well have been tempted 
toward an esthetics. But this would have been no doctrinaire sys. 
tem crammed on to alluring facts. It would have been at most an 
attempt to distinguish with precision and with luminous apprecia- 
tion the varied forms and volumes of pleasure and delight. All 
his philosophy might, indeed, have been naught but an esthetics, 
theory, theoria, in the fine unspoilt sense of a steady vision of things, 

Perhaps it is only in the Garden of Eden, a cosmos composed of 
goods, that a philosophy of pure sight and clear inference is possible 
at all. Moving exclusively in a realm consisting of values, Adam 
would never have been able to make the mistake of confusing facts 
with ideals. With him the identification would not have been dan- 
gerous; it would have been true. With us where values are happy 
accidents or hard precarious achievements, the identification of the 
two is fatal. It brings values no nearer, and leaves existence no 
whit improved. Adam was living in such cosmic circumstances as 
idealists, by the force majeure of an optimistic logic, try to convince 
us that we also are enjoying. Adam’s fusion of facts and ideals 
would have been merely the innocence of happy accuracy; for us 
in our less smooth state to imitate him would have all the dangers 
of sentimental fiction. Philosophical idealists are indulging in a 
metaphysics that would have been relevant only before the Fall of 
Man. 

There seems reason to suppose that if Adam had lived long 
enough in the Garden of Eden (and except for Eve he might have), 
he would have produced a sound enough metaphysics. He could 
certainly have pushed experience back to its irreducible constituents, 
the ineluctable elements of existence and the primary forms of his 
understanding of them. If it be protested that the integrity of his 
whole philosophy would have been vitiated because it was accepted 
on a naive faith in God, it must be remembered that the creation 
which he accepted on faith was borne witness to no less by his senses 
and his heart. The Word had already become flesh in the world 
which he saw about him, and the faith which he was asked to accept 
was none other than that which the unambiguous conditions of his 
existence verified. If he had no epistemological difficulties, it was 
because he had less reason even than Berkeley to believe that God 
would tantalize him with illusion. He had, moreover, no tradition 
of words to place between himself and the honest serutiny of things. 

The Adam usually invoked, of course, as the impartial observer 
of the human scene is not Adam in the Garden of Eden, but Adam 
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in the forests of the secular world. He is simply the noble savage. 
To be truly Adam out of the Garden of Eden, he would have to be 
Adam after the Fall. He would have to be conceived as having 
known Eden, and as contrasting it with his unhappier lot in a 
blasted world. Adam, after the Fall, is the perplexed genus hu- 
manis. Any philosophy he developed after that catastrophe would 
be dictated by necessity and nostalgia. His ideals would be the 
images of a Paradise regained. They would be those of any har- 
assed mortal dreaming himself into equilibrium. Morals would be- 
come an issue for him. He would constantly have to choose the 
lesser of two evils; he would have to learn some way of sacrificing 
immediate pleasures for permanent goods; to reconcile his nature 
with the nature of things, subtly accommodating himself to the one 
and reluctantly modifying the other. His metaphysics would be 
clouded by wishful illusions, and his healthy animal faith corrupted 
by sick verbal doubts. He would seek to account for evil and to 
talk himself into the omnipresence of good. In a short time he 
would be the typical tangled modern philosopher. 

But the Adam envisaged as the uncorrupted observer is not an 
Adam with memories and regrets, an exile from an Eden. He is 
simply an innocent trying to understand and adjust himself to a very 
different order from that upon which the Adam of tradition opened 
his eyes. He would be simple, but he would not be born into a 
simple world. He would be without malice, but the conditions of 
his existence would not be innocuous. He would merely bring to 
bear the simplicity of an Adam before the Fall upon a situation that 
was far from ‘‘demi-Eden, other Paradise.”’ 

Certainly this Adam out of Eden might be spared certain errors. 
An Adamite intelligence, in or out of the Garden, would face the 
facts of his environment immediately. He would not, like a sub- 
jective idealist, presume that he had made the data of his experience, 
nor be tempted to hypostatize his thoughts like a Hegelian. If he 
could be conceived as living alone (but then he would not be in our 
world) physical compulsions might compel him to a certain modicum 
of sanity in his physics, though they would not guarantee him 
against fantastic theological invention. Then, too, there would be 
no divine solicitude keeping him walled by roses from the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune. To what lengths might he not 
go in his impotence, ignorance, and terror? Goaded by these, he 
might soon generate all the magical physics, the materialistic reli- 
gions, the cabalistic philosophies invented by countless noble savages 
in the history of civilization and countless savage philosophers in 
the history of thought. The pressure of noxious circumstances would 
soon cause him—the history of thought and the archives of primitive 
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life bear witness—to infect his tentative readings of reality with 
his own hopes and fears and needs. If, as must be conceived, he 
is born into a world containing other beings constituted like himself, 
his own needs and terrors would not be the only taints upon his im- 
partiality. He would soon be heir not only to all the actual ills, but 
all the traditional illusory ones of mankind. He would be preju- 
diced not only by his own necessities and difficulties, but by all the 
fixed errors and conventional anxieties which would be a part of 
the social environment to which he would be exposed. 


II 


A more secure example of innocence is the Baby. The Baby is 
innocent, not simply in the sense that he has been uncorrupted by 
conventional conceptions and traditional ideals, but that his mechan- 
isms for acquiring these are still plastic. The noble savage, after 
all, has conventional human intelligence. The Baby Mind, whether 
it be the tabula rasa of Locke, or the bat.dle of modifiable instincts 
of James, or the cluster of reflexes of Watson, is radically educable. 
He is easily, at least on paper, made over into precisely that kind of 
philosopher which his philosophical impressario wishes or hopes for. 
His innocence consists in his as yet unimpaired capacity for educa- 
tion. But this capacity or opportunity is not chiefly for him, but 
for his environment. On the basis of any psychology, sensations or 
instincts or original capacities or what not, the Baby is unprejudiced 
only in the sense that he has not yet been prejudiced. But he is im- 
potent as to choice of which set of prejudices he shall be limited by; 
he is at the mercy of the society to which he happens to be born. 
Even his sensations of, or reactions to (as one chooses), the material 
world are largely modified and shiftcqaihrough social agencies, lan- 
guage being one important modifyingncenuence, the social attitudes 
of his parents and neighbors and teachers being another. He is 
objective only in the sense of being an object for education. 

In posse the Baby might become the most detached and impartial 
of philosophers. In actu, in so far as his experience consists merely 
in opaque responses to his physical environment, he is not an im- 
partial philosopher. He is no philosopher at all. He is merely 
that chastity of intellectual innocence out of which he will be se- 
duced ere long. For he is all too soon initiated into categories from 
which he will find it impossible to escape. He must learn the gram- 
mar of some language, and some given method of thought. How- 
ever lucid and pliable the grammar, however consistent and trans- 
parent the logic, they are inescapably local and provincial. A corps 
of philologists, physicists, and logicians might meet to create a 
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grammar and a logic fit for a radically immediate treatment of the 
universe. The grammar would consist, doubtless, of a very flexible 
system of verbs and would eschew nouns, if it were to be a fit in- 
strument for use in manipulation of those transiencies whose inter- 
twinings constitute experience. The language thus deliberately 
ereated would have to be a way of expressing relations with total 
oblivion of their personal incidence. It would have to be a universal 
impartial algebra of thought. And one would have to be sure that 
the Baby never had a chance to hear any other language. 

But assuming the Baby to be, according to the contemporary anal- 
ysis of the Baby, a bundle of human capacities and desires,’ it would 
be almost impossible, if not absolutely futile, to teach a vocabulary 
that had no words for human necessities and that was relevant to 
none of the compulsions of animal faith. Nor would it be of any 
particular use to teach a logic that had no point of human reference 
to a creature whose humanity inevitably determined its point of 
view. Only a Son of Gd I'ving in the solitude of the universal 
could be brought up to speak a universal algebra without an accent 
or to display the interested insouciance of a god. And the only 
Son of God known to western tradition had his own godlike impas- 
sivity beautifully stained with human compassion. 

The Baby is thus an instance of what the possibilities of objec- 
tivity are, and also what are its limits. As soon as one begins to 
speak, one begins to speak some particular language; as soon as one 
begins to think, one thinks according to some definite logic, accord- 
ing to a selected rationale of operation. The Logos of any particular 
logician must inevitably take on the clothes and coloring of some 
particular interest and concern. As soon as one begins to know, 
one knows only the knowable, that is, the, for some human reason, 
discoverable and discovers nditions of the world. 

Objectivity in the hun. sense turns out to be only a common 
and comparable standard of comparison; it is a social norm, not a 
metaphysical invariant. The Baby might in a wise community be 
brought up free from the most egregious superstitions, the most no- 
torious shoddinesses of language; he might be trained to distinguish 
his desires from his observations and his romantic hopes from his 
legitimate inferences. But he would behave according to some irre- 
ducible elements of human logic and human language. He would 
not be able, under the freest education, to jump out of his human 
skin or out of the mortally experiencable realms of being. Total 
objectivity would be possible for him only in imagination. It would 
exist solely in the metaphysician’s fantastic dream of what the world 






1 Descartes: ‘‘Baby,’’ being born with innate ideas, can be dismissed as an 
impartial observer. 
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might look like, if there were no definite world and no definitely 
organized creature to apprehend it. 


III 


For pure objectivity and freedom from all prejudice one must 
pass from the Baby to the third instance commonly taken of the 
Unprejudiced Observer, the Man from Mars. 

The Man from Mars is the best illustration of how philosophers 
have tried to jump out of their skins and out of their universe. He is, 
indeed, a tempting subject for speculation. If anybody could be 
expected to be objective, it would be a visitor from another planet. 
Presumably intelligent—or why else should he be invoked as an 
observer—he would understand the extraordinarily novel conditions 
of this alien earth. His observations would be keener, perhaps, than 
ours, and his inferences wider and more rapid, because the things 
about him would not yet have become a routine or his reactions to 
them a habit. But he would have to operate more or less within the 
scope of our own capacities, as a good anthropologist might try to 
read himself into the point of view of the savages whose methods 
of reasoning he was trying to study. Just how much of our logic 
such a visitor would find purely conventional it is difficult to tell. 


Contemporary physics makes it quite clear that many scientists to-day 
are trying desperately to take the free viewpoint of the traditional 
Man from Mars. They are, indeed, in the vernacular, ‘‘trying to 
go him one better’’ and to take the point of view of the Man from 
Nowhere and Everywhere at once. A quotation from Eddington 
will illustrate how seriously the modern scientist is trying to see 
everything from everywhere: 


We have a fairly definite idea of a norually equipt human being, and it is 
to his standard of appreciation that the emceytion of the external world of 
physics particularly relates. But as regards physical circumstances, it would 
be illogical to attach greater weight to one position, motion or size than another. 
We are beings who happen to be situated in a particular part of the stellar 
universe, compelled to journey with the motion of a rather small globe; our 
size is presumably regulated by the value of gravity and other physical condi- 
tions peculiar to that globe. We renounce the idea that these are physical cir- 
cumstances; the purpose of conceiving an external world is to obtain a concept 
which could be shared by beings in any other physical circumstances whatever. 

The external world is accordingly a synthesis of appearances from all possi- 
ble points of view. In the main modern science arrives at this principle and 
arrives at its adopted conception of our environment by following it. The man 
end the microbe afford one example of the possible variety of points of view. 
Recently physicists have been much occupied in comparing the points of view 
of observers travelling with different motions, i.¢., attached to different stars. 
The result has been entirely to revolutionize the conception of time and space 
in the external world. The detailed frame of time and space, in which we are 
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accustomed to locate the events happening around us, belongs not to the external 
world but a particular presentation of it, namely, to those observers who are 
travelling with the same velocity as ourselves, as the earth. A being on a dif- 
ferent star with a different velocity would, if he followed our methods and 
assumptions, obtain a different reckoning of time and space, and his location 
of external events would be a distorted version of our own, Man is not in the 
habit of taking trips to other stars, so the corresponding synthesis has been 
left to scientific research. (Slightly abridged from the essay on ‘‘The Domain 
of Physical Science,’’ Arthur S. Eddington, in Science, Religion, and Reality.) 


The Man from Mars is, of course, compelled during his sojourn 
among us to take our physical point of view, assuming always that 
his own physical and mental organization is sufficiently analogous 
to our own to make that possible. But the assumptions of Euclidean 
geometry and Newtonian science would seem to him no more eternal, 
external, or universally compulsive than the custom of eating re- 
cently slain grandmothers would appear so to the missionary. 

There would be a central and profound sense in which the Man 
from Mars would be objective, and that would be in the sphere of 
morals. Just as for him, no physical point of view could be ‘‘right’’ 
or ‘‘wrong,’’ so all moral viewpoints would be relative in a more 
thoroughgoing sense than they are even to the emancipated earthly 
philosopher. For behind all pleas for the recognition of the rela- 
tivity of moral standards, lurks always some assumption about the 
unquestionableness of human good. From the scepticism of Prota- 
goras or Hume, to the pragmatism of Dewey, all relativists in mor- 
als have had some more or less friendly axe to grind. They have 
always been motivated by some deeply felt, though not always 
clearly conceived, standard of human good. 

The Man from Mars, unless he be conceived as unimaginably solar 
in his sympathies, could not be expected to take any variety of 
human good as his ultimate criterion. He might simply for the 
satisfaction of curiosity (though that is a human trait he might 
not share) be interested to observe the way all things with us had a 
human slant, from physies to morals, from politics to metaphysics. 
Himself free from any susceptibility to human values, he might be 
nothing but amused by the most serious of our moral systems and 
ideals. Their intensity would constitute for him their quaintness. 
‘‘What droll perspectives,’’ he might say to himself, ‘‘are held by 
these midgets on a tiny planet, who are able to see even uncaring 
eternity only in terms of their agitated little selves.”’ His own pro- 
Vincialism might be evidenced in the fact that for a long time he 
would find it impossible to take anything but a Martian viewpoint, 
however that happened to be defined. Our tenderest maxims and 
softest Christian moralities might appear to him as inverted and 
gruesome as the bloody sacrifices to a sun god appear to the civilized © 
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observer. The whole human conceptions of morals might be im- 
possible for him to comprehend. Being an unusually travelled solar 
citizen, he might envisage the possibility of a solar point of view. 
Like M. Briand, who claimed at Locarno to have learned to speak 
European, he might have learned to think in truly cosmic terms. In 
his freedom from prepossession it might be possible for him to con- 
ceive a point of view more radically universal even than that of 
the solar system. He might in a far vaster sense than Parmenides 
learn to think of the All and the One, to dream of ‘‘a synthesis of all 
possible points of view.”’ 

If he were inclined to be philosophical—and the radical novelties 
to which he was exposed might, indeed, provoke him to speculation— 
he might wander up and down the earth for a space, hoping to find 
some philosopher approaching in objectivity himself. It is tanta- 
lizing to think where he might find such a one. Certainly it would 
not be among those who take human good as the central canon of 
their thought. He would be too genuine and too genial a cosmo- 
politan for that. Nor would he find much more completeness and 
freedom among those who took physics as a serious transcript of 
reality. He would see, as few human beings can, that physics is, 
after all, human, that it is a selective structure of operations, just 
as morals is a selective organon of desires. In point of emancipa- 
tion the physicist who turned his physics into an ultimate meta- 
physics would appear no more emancipated than a moralist who 
turned his system or program of prejudices into a tablet of divine 
commands. It would be easy to show the futility of taking even 
human happiness with cosmic seriousness. It would be not much 
harder to show the absurdity of taking time and space and the 
conventionally external world as ultimate. 

In time, doubtless—for while he lived on earth he would have 
to act as if he believed in time—he might discover that his living 
here had corrupted his own objectivity, or revealed to him that it 
had never existed. For he would come to realize that his spirit, 
while it was free from human passions and prejudices, had passions 
and prejudices a-plenty of its own. What would his thirst for ob- 
jectivity be but a thirst for a wider range for the body’s fortune, 
a hunger for a more various and complete subject-matter of dis- 
course? The Man from Mars might ultimately realize that he would 
have to be the Spirit of the whole universe to comprehend its full- 
ness with integrity. And then he would still be the spirit of the 
universe, not a spirit outside it. He might even give up the vain 
and wonderful delusion of being a free mind, of seeing everything 
steadily and seeing it whole. He might recognize that he was the 
Man from Mars, but that he was a Man, and that Mars was only one 
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among many stars and Martian philosophy only one among many 
stellar perspectives. 

For the Man from Mars is not truly detached, since his Mind is 
the Mind of some being, with definite interests and a definite point 
of view, however broad those interests may be, or however that 
point of view be defined. ‘He is living in some envisaged world, 
however much larger it be than the provinces of earth, or the 
jurisdiction of human concerns. 


IV 


It turns out, therefore, upon examination that Adam is innocent 
completely only when he is living in a perfect and innocuous Eden. 
He is a clear observer of a scene in which there are no humans but 
Eve to observe. The Man from Mars is only in degree less provin- 
cial than the human beings whom he studies. His detachment is 
mostly irony, the irony of a passing foreigner among a race who 
seem to take their internal politics too seriously, and who convert 
their local map into a universal topography. The Baby is plastic, 
but his plasticity is fated always to a special inescapable mould. 

Surely if these hypothetical observers be found, on analysis, to 
be poor examples of innocence, plasticity, and detachment, no mere 
human philosopher, civilized, earthly, and adult, can hope to regard 
himself as genuinely impartial. In essence God (a transcendent, 
not an immanent God) would be the only truly detached observer. 
And even God in most theologies is prejudiced in the interests of his 
mortal children. He speaks their own infant language and governs 
his universe in terms of their childish and earthly whims. Aris- 
totle’s God may be excepted. For his thoughts are the expressions 
of the fruits and harmonies of all things. But in Aristotle the 
Absolute Thinker has his existence exhaustively defined in his Ab- 
solute thoughts, and these thoughts are not really absolute, for they 
are merely the music made by one out of any number of conceivable 
worlds. 

Adam, the Baby, and the Man from Mars have always been in- 
voked as the only three unprejudiced observers of the human scene. 
They will not do. No one will. Not even God who is always the 
God of one kind of realm only among an infinity of thinkable ones. 

That is a lesson for all hasty philosophers to contemplate before 
they speak of the last analysis, or presume in the auto-intoxication 
of their own words, that their vision is a transcript of the Absolute. 


IRwIn EDMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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RELIGION AND THE IDEA OF THE HOLY? 


INCE the time of Kant the analytical method has proved an 

invaluable means of attack on the problems of philosophy. The 
undertaking to delimit the fields of knowledge and to differentiate 
the various phases in the life of the spirit has caused some problems 
to disappear entirely and so transformed the statement of others ag 
to make them much more manageable. Thus Kant’s isolation of the 
moral consciousness finds its parallel today in Croce’s masterly dis- 
crimination of the ethical from the economic. Kant and Croce and 
their philosophical kindred are not to blame if we have not learned 
by now that morality is neither industry nor skill in promoting the 
social good and that the constraint of obligation is not, in its ultimate 
meaning, a social constraint. The warfare between Science and 
Religion has taken on an altered complexion as a result of the 
endeavor to stake out the proper claim of science. I am thinking 
not only of those diverse forms of the theory of science as ‘‘con- 
ceptual shorthand’’ which ultimately derive their inspiration from 
the work of Mach, but of such statements as this from an eminent 
living physicist. ‘‘I venture to say that the division of the external 
world into a material world and a spiritual world is superficial, and 
that the deep line of cleavage is between the metrical and the non- 
metrical aspects of the world.’’? Esthetics is still largely preoceu- 
pied with its own fight for self-determination, but while there is as 
yet no clear agreement upon the nature of the beautiful it is by now 
pretty well accepted that the judgment of beauty contains a unique 
element not to be defined in terms either of the useful or the moral. 
Professor Collingwood’s book, Speculum Mentis, in which he beats 
the bounds of Art, Religion, Science, Ethics, History, Law, and 
Philosophy, is a finished and beautiful example of our modern policy 
of delimiting the various spheres of interest of the human mind. 

Religion, perhaps, has been the greatest sufferer from that kind 
of misunderstanding by which it has been confused with things that 
are not religion. In our own time, as in the past, it has been identi- 
fied with science, with philosophy, with morals, with art—to mention 
no others. The inevitable result is that religion has seemed to be 
either poor art or poor morals or poor philosophy or poor science, 
while what is peculiar and essential in it has not been detected. On 
the whole, however, the enterprise initiated by Schleiermacher to 

1 The Idea of the Holy. Rudolf Otto. Trans. by John W. Harvey. Third 
Impression, revised with additions. Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. (First Ger- 
man edition, 1917.) 

2J. S. Eddington, ‘‘The Domain of Physical Science,’’ in Science, Reli- 
gion, and Reality, ed. by J. Needham, p. 200. 
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rescue religion from obscurity and to isolate what is unique in it by 
approaching it psychologically, dominates our thinking today and 
remains, I believe, the most hopeful method of attack. Some will 
say that the method is being overworked and that we might well dis- 
card the phrase ‘‘the religious consciousness’’ from our terminology. 
The objection has force, but only because the hateful expression is 
used so loosely that it has lost all definite meaning, not because the 
intention behind it—the intention to differentiate religion from all 
else—is to be condemned. In recent years the most striking and 
original attempt to distill the essence of religion is, beyond all 
question, that of Professor Otto in his book, Das Heilige. That work 
is by now so well known to students of religion that I need essay no 
exhaustive description of its contents. It will be sufficient to offer 
merely a reminder of his general position, reserving most of my 
space for comment or criticism. 

‘‘The category of interpretation and valuation peculiar to the 
sphere of religion is ‘the holy.’ ’’ It is, in its ultimate sense, not a 
moral category at all. For holiness means more than complete 
goodness. In the experience of the holy we come upon something 
that can not be exhaustively rendered in ethical terms nor, indeed, 
translated into rational concepts at all. To this non-moral, non- 
rational element, this ‘‘clear over-plus of meaning,’’ Otto gives the 
name ‘‘the numinous.”’ 

Since the meaning of the numinous can not be communicated by 
definition, Otto’s method is perforce one of suggestion and evocation. 
He avails himself of other mental states for analogy or contrast, 
endeavoring to bring his reader to a point where he will exclaim, 
“‘Now I realize what you mean!’’ He begins, therefore, by marking 
the difference between numinous consciousness and Schleiermacher’s 
feeling of dependence. Briefly, the difference is this: Schleier- 
macher recognizes only a difference of degree between religious 
dependence and dependence upon (say) environment or circum- 
stances, while Otto contends that they differ in kind. Religious 
dependence is no more to be explained as an intensification of our 
ordinary sense of limitation than religious fear is to be explained as 
natural fear raised to a higher power. ‘‘It is the emotion of a crea- 
ture abased and overwhelmed by its own nothingness in contrast to 
that which is supreme above all creatures.’’ But this ‘‘creature- 
feeling”’ itself is only the negative aspect of some positive recognition 
of the ‘‘numen”’ as actually present in pee and borrows its 
specific quality from that. 

Turning, then, to the direct analysis of the numinous Otto distin- 
guishes five elements in it. (1) The element of awefulness. In its 
primitive form it is the nameless fear, the more than natural dread, 
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panic. ‘‘It first begins to stir in the feeling of ‘something uncanny,’ 
‘eerie,’ or ‘weird.’ It is this feeling which, emerging in the mind of 
primeval man, forms the starting point for the entire religious de- 
velopment in history’’ (15). In developed religions it survives in 
the quality of exaltedness or sublimity attributed to Deity or breaks 
out in the ery ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy.’’ But run the gamut of religions 
from low to high and you will find in them all that ‘‘inward shud- 
dering.’’ 

(2) Overpoweringness. This is simply ‘‘creature-consciousness”’ 
seen from the other side. God in his divine majesty is felt as over- 
whelming the worshipper. This is the strain in religion that is for 
making God all. The worshipper, in turn, experiences not the con- 
sciousness of createdness, but the consciousness of creaturehood. 
**In the one case you have the fact of having been created; in the 
other, the status of the creature’’ (21). This is the strain in reli- 
gion that makes for self-annihilation. Otto’s analysis lacks clearness 
at this point. If we are dealing only with a contrast in respect of 
power it is difficult to see what difference there can be between cre- 
atedness and creaturehood. As a fact, there is none. But this is 
concealed by the ambiguity in the expression ‘‘the status of the 
creature.’’ It introduces a new contrast—that in respect of value. 
Herein lies the real difference between Schleiermacher and Otto. 
The former conceives the status of the worshipper in ontological 
terms, the latter in terms of value. The issue is the feeling of de- 
pendence vs. the feeling of unworthiness. But just because Otto 
has not permitted himself at this stage of his analysis to attribute 
value to ‘‘the numen”’ he can not do justice to the distinction which 
I believe is really determining his treatment here. 

(3) The element of urgency or energy. Examples of what Otto 
means are found in the idea of the ‘‘wrath’’ of God and in the ‘‘con- 
suming flame’’ of the divine love of which the mystics write. Let me 
add to Otto’s list of instances Francis Thompson’s poem ‘‘The Hound 
of Heaven’’—a magnificent rendering of the thing. 

Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 


And a Voice above their beat— 
**Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.’’ 


Designer infinite !— 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
Otto seems to have called attention to this attribute of God not so 
much because of its intrinsic importance as because it illustrates so 
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vividly a non-rational element in religion which rational speculation 
ean make nothing of or which it distorts by interpreting it as a hu- 
man, all-too-human anger or fierceness. 

(4) The wholly other or mysterious. ‘‘. . . that which is quite 
beyond the sphere of the usual, the intelligible, and the familiar, 
which therefore falls quite outside the limits of the ‘canny,’ and is 
contrasted with it, filling the mind with blank wonder and astonish- 
ment’’ (26). Here, as elsewhere in his book, Otto is concerned to 
emphasize the incommensurability of the religious supernatural with 
the natural. As religious fear is not simply natural fear raised to 
the highest power, as salvation is no mere natural happiness, but bliss 
unspeakable, so the religious sense of mystery is not just human 
ignorance and perplexity in an acute form. It is sui generis. ‘‘The 
truly ‘mysterious’ object is beyond our apprehension and compre- 
hension, not only because our knowledge has certain irremovable 
limits, but because in it we come upon something inherently ‘wholly 
other,’ whose kind and character are incommensurable with our own, 
and before which we therefore recoil in a wonder that strikes us chill 
and numb’’ (28). 

(5) The element of fascination. If the moment of worship con- 
tained no more than the foregoing analysis has disclosed, we should 
be left with the picture of religion as an influence working to over- 
awe, to depress, to intimidate, and to debase the spirit of man. Its 
natural offspring would be magic and superstition or the craven 
grovellings of Caliban before Setebos. But this tells only half the 
story, for in worship there appears in paradoxical alliance with the 
impulse to retreat the impulse to approach the divine. To commune 
with the divine, to possess and to be possessed by it—this is the major 
object of the cult in all religions. To the element in the numen which 
stimulates this movement Otto gives the name of ‘‘fascinans.’’ The 
specific quality of religious attainment—of salvation, of atonement, 
of identification,—exhibits once more the presence of a non-rational 
factor. Salvation is something that the natural man can not under- 
stand because by no manipulation of his vocabulary can he come at a 
translation of it. The transports of the mystic or of the converted 
man are as unintelligible to the secular mind as the felicity of the 
lover to the unromantic. ‘‘To the Greeks foolishness.”’ 

It will be clear from the above account that Otto has made it his 
chief task to mark off what is peculiar to religion and to present this 
in its uniqueness. But now that religion has been isolated it has to 
be restored to its place in the life of the spirit. Its autonomy has 
been recognized, but it has now to find its place in the federation of 
human interests. What then, we may ask, is the connection between 
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(1) the holy and the moral; (2) the holy and the rational? I pro. 
pose to consider these questions separately. 

I. The relation between the holy and the moral. To begin with, 
we may agree with Otto that the holy is no mere extension of a moral 
idea. The doctrine of original sin, the experience of being convinced 
of sin—these do not refer to moral lapses or transgressions, nor even 
to the inherent frailty of the will that makes such lapses possible, 
‘*Creature-consciousness’’ concerns man’s status, not his perform- 
ance, and the condition it reveals can not be cured by any earnest 
effort after self-improvement. What the worshipper feels is his al- 
ienation from God. A close secular analogy to this state of mind is 
the feeling of ‘‘unworthiness’’ traditionally experienced by the lover 
as he thinks of his beloved. The feeling need imply no consciousness 
of moral imperfection.’ The worshipper, like the lover, simply recog- 
nizes that he stands in the presence of a being of a different order of 
value from that to which he belongs. By contrast with that other he 
and his pretensions and achievements amount to nothing at all. 

No one, I think, will deny that this is a faithful report of the 
experience of the holy. But when Otto goes on to eliminate the 
ethical entirely from the religious he is in danger of destroying the 
meaning of both. For if the numinous in its purity is quite non- 
ethical, then two things follow. (a) It can not produce the feeling 
of unworthiness. It can only stun man into abject fear and obedi- 
ence. It may compel acquiescence: it can never deserve it. (b) It 
ean not serve as the basis for the development of those higher reli- 
gions in which the holiness of God is saturated with ethical meaning. 
Now Otto is fully alive to these difficulties. Thus, with regard to the 
first point, he insists that in such an expression as ‘‘tw solus sanctus” 
“the object of such praise is not simply absolute Might, making its 
claims and compelling their fulfillment, but a might that has at the 
same time the right to make the highest claim to service, and receives 
praise because it is in an absolute sense worthy to be praised’’ (54. 
cf. 83). With regard to the second he writes, ‘‘In every highly- 
developed religion the appreciation of obligation and duty, ranking 
as a claim of the deity upon man, has been developed side by side with 
the religious feeling itself. ... The venerable religion of Moses 
marks the beginning of a process . . . by which the ‘numinous’ is 
throughout rationalized and moralized, i.e., charged with ethical im- 
port, until it becomes ‘the holy’ in the fullest sense of the word’’ (53, 


8A more familiar analogy is this: Any one who has tried to write poetry 
or philosophy knows what happens to him when the authentic poet or philosopher 
swims into his ken. You never dream of comparing your work with what you 
immediately recognize as the real thing, for comparison implies identity of 
quality. You feel yourself utterly eclipsed: your poetry or philosophy seem but 
a pitiable record of so much fumbling and futility. 
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77. cf. 118). It is to meet these difficulties that Otto devotes a con- 
siderable part of his book to ‘‘the numinous as a category of value.”’ 
My criticism, however, bears not upon any failure to perceive the 
problem, but on the way of meeting it. If the numinous as such is 
devoid of ethical quality, if, to speak more generally, it does not 
induce a contrast in respect of value, then the process described in 
the following words is inexplicable. ‘‘Mere awe, mere need of shelter 
from the ‘tremendum,’ has here been elevated to the feeling that man 
in his ‘profaneness’ is not worthy to stand in the presence of the 
holy one, and that his own entire personal unworthiness might defile 
even holiness itself’’ (56). 

My own belief is that Otto’s analysis makes too violent a separa- 
tion of religion from ethics, that the original datum of religion—call 
it the numinous or what you will—contains a moral element, that 
from the beginning one has to do with a nucleus from which religion 
and ethics in their specific forms later develop. In support of this I 
would turn to two lines of reflection. (1) Since the numinous evi- 
dently implies some constraint, however mysterious, upon the conduct 
of the natural man, it is so far moral. Anything that enables a man 
to check or renounce his natural desires for the sake of some good 
only negatively known contains within itself the promise of moral 
development, for it brings with it at least the recognition that there 
are some things you can not do. It means the death of t8.prs Even 
taboo, however pernicious in its consequences, is a stage in the moral 
life that has its value if the alternative at this stage is between ac- 
knowledging the constraint of taboo and acknowledging no constraint 
at all. And, at the other end of the scale, what is the categorical 
imperative but a recognition of the necessity (as I think Professor 
G. H. Palmer has put it) of a law that there shall be laws? But the 
numinous is more decisively moral than this. Give to this creature- 
consciousness as colorless a name as you like—estrangement, aliena- 
tion—does it not still carry with it something more than mere con- 
straint—a feeling of self-depreciation, if not of self-condemnation ? 
The profane or the natural desires are not only checked: they are 
abashed and chastened. In this experience to which Marett has given 
the name ‘‘the birth of humility’’ that which is behind the prohibition 
of taboo begins to reveal its positive character. Man can now lay 
hold of it and identify himself with it. (2) The impossibility of 
Separating the ethical from the religious can be seen just as well if 
we look at the situation from the ethical side. Moral obligation 
contains an element of mystery which is of a piece with religious awe. 
It ceases to be moral obligation if divested of that quality. Take it 
as it appears in those crises—the most illuminating for purposes of 
analysis—where a man’s duty requires of him the complete sacrifice 
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of earthly goods, even of life itself, and you find the same phenom. 
enon as you find in religion: the acknowledgment of a claim of 
absolute value that is incommensurable with natural claims 
Whether a man identify his duty with ‘‘the good of his soul’’ or with 
‘*the will of God’’ is a matter of indifference: the essence of the situ. 
ation in either case is that no amount of natural happiness could 
compensate him for being false to soul or to God. Drop out the 
reference to this supra-natural value and you degrade morality to 
the level of a calculating prudence. 

II. The relation between the holy and the rational. Correspond.- 
ing to the separation of the numinous from the moral we have the 
separation of the numinous from the rational. And just as the 
advance of religion is marked by a progressive infiltration of the 
moral so it is marked by a continuous interpenetration of the numi- 
nous by the rational. ‘‘The degree in which both rational and non- 
rational elements are jointly present, united in healthy and lovely 
harmony, affords a criterion to measure the relative rank of religions 

. .”’ (146). Our criticism here is the same as before: the process 
by which religion is said to develop is one which, in the light of 
Otto’s analysis, can not take place. For, in the numinous, man is 
confronted by something mysterious and incomprehensible. ‘‘The 
absolute exceeds our power to comprehend; the mysterious wholly 
eludes it.... The mysterious... is that which lies altogether 
outside what can be thought, and is, alike in form, quality, and 
essence, the utterly and ‘wholly other’ ’’ (145-6). The only fune- 
tion that reason can here perform is, in Kantian language, to sche- 
matize the elements of the mysterious. ‘‘ ‘Revelation’ does not mean 
a mere passing over into the intelligible and comprehensible. For 
all the time all the elements of non-rational ‘inconceivability’ are 
retained on the side of the numinous and intensified as the revelation 
proceeds’’ (139). In accordance with this account the experience of 
the numinous per se would be an interruption in the life of the mind. 
We should have to look for the most conspicuous instances of it in 
those breaks in the continuity of knowledge which we call miracle or 
prodigy. Yet, as Otto himself insists, the miraculous regarded as the 
mere negation of the natural order has no religious significance. 
‘*Genuine divination, in short, has nothing whatever to do with nat- 
ural law and the relation of or lack of relation to it of something 
experienced. It is not concerned at all with the way in which a 
phenomenon—be it event, or person, or thing—came into existence, 
but with what it means, that is with its significance as a ‘sign’ of the 
holy’? (149. Cf. 66,67). It is not the mere invasion of the natural, 


4Cf. ‘‘The Sphere of Religion’? by J. W. Oman. Science, Religion, and 
Reality, p. 287. 
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but the invasion by a supra-natural of different value that evokes the 
judgment of the holy. 

If religion were a purely interruptive phenomenon it would be 
difficult to explain why religious men have felt such an urgent need 
to translate their experience into conceptual terms. This history of 
religion presents a record of intellectual construction in the form of 
theology and philosophy which can not be dismissed as accident or 
meaningless accretion, and even the mystics who insist most on the 
ineffability of God have been remarkable for the vehemence and 
persistence with which they have tried to express the inexpressible. 
The non-rational passes by some inherent necessity into the rational. 
Faith needs reason to complete it as intuition needs concepts. The 
difference between them can not be so radical as Otto would have 
us believe. Religious knowledge, if different from conceptual, must 
still be knowledge of a sort. The original datum of religion must be 
rational as well as supra-rational. The discontinuity can not be 
complete.° 

And that, indeed, is the essence of the two main criticisms that we 
have made: Otto’s analysis does violence to the unity of the spirit. 
Religion, ethics, science, philosophy—these are not separate mental 
compartments, as though the mind were a sort of Trojan horse: they 
are phases in the life of the mind, phases that have their varying 
degrees of purity and intensity, but in each of them the whole mind is 
present. You never get the religious in isolation from the ethical 
and you never get religious intuition pure. The necessity by which 
religion becomes moralized and rationalized is a symptom of the 
mind’s indivisible unity in experience. That Otto should have 
failed to emphasize this may be traced, I think, to two causes. First, 
his purpose is primarily analytic: to differentiate religion from the 
things with which it has been confused and to exhibit it in isolation. 
In the concept of the numinous he has found a stain to which reli- 
gion is peculiarly sensitive. His method is absolutely essential for 
the understanding of religion, but it has its dangers, and I do not 
think he has avoided them. The chief danger is this: that one may 
come to think that a phase in the life of the mind which is logically 
distinguishable from all other phases is organically separable from 
them, when as a fact it is not: that one may come to confuse the 
results of analysis with an account of a genetic process. It is one 
thing to say that you can detect the numinous element in some ra- 
tional-non-rational matrix: it is another thing to say that the non- 
rational came first and the rational grew out of it. The second ex- 
planation of Otto’s omission is to be found in the ambiguity of the 


5 The facts force Otto to admit the continuity (140-141), but his principles 
are, I contend, unable to explain it. 
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term ‘‘non-rational.’’ It may mean either the blank negation of the 
rational or that which is other than, yet supplementary to, the 
rational. Otto uses it now in the first sense, now in the second, with 
the result that two incompatible theories of religion are presented as 
one. To illustrate this confusion we may take the contrast between 
religious value and natural values as exhibited in the impossibility of 
defining salvation in terms of natural good. This may be taken 
as meaning either (1) religion’s denial and utter rejection of natural 
good—leading in practice to a policy of asceticism and annihilation- 
ism—or (2) that in religious experience there is a discovery and 
creation of new values. The moment of creation would be mysterious 
just because it brought with it a new judgment, one that could not 
have been derived from preéxisting judgments; yet it would contain 
no finally irreducible element, nothing that could not eventually 
enter the antecedent system of values by way of supplementation or 
modification. 

Again, the terms ‘‘incomprehensible,’’ ‘‘ineffable,’’ ‘‘ transcend- 
ing conceptual expression,’’ are susceptible of two interpretations, 
To illustrate: I ask about a work of art—a real work of art, let us say 
—What does it mean? and receive the answer: ‘‘It means what it 
says. It defies translation into another tongue. Don’t be such a 
literal-minded philistine as to think that there is one universal 
language into which all the expressions of the human mind can be 
rendered.’’ So farso good. But now suppose that I read with some 
bewilderment a specimen of the contemporary poetry of revolt and 
though I am convinced it is gibberish I am polite enough to ask the 
author what it means. His reply is: ‘‘It means what it says.’’ Then 
I am gravelled. Both works of art are incomprehensible, so it would 
seem, but one is a work of art and the other is gibberish. Hither the 
difference between them is independent of their incomprehensibility 
or the incomprehensibility has two meanings that should be kept 
separate: (1) That which is beyond reason (at any given stage of 
rational development). (2) That which is hostile to reason. 

Let me try to sketch briefly and in a wholly tentative way what I 
take to be the relation between the rational and the non-rational 
factors in religion. It is clear, I think, that religion brings the nat- 
ural man in each of us to a point of arrest, to a condition which, 
superficially regarded, looks like the finality of death. The sense of 
sin, creature consciousness, seems to announce the end of natural 
desires, ambitions, and pretensions: what the natural man prizes is 
worthless, even his righteousness is filthy rags. On the other hand, 
the good that religion offers—redemption—amounts to nothing at all 
in terms of natural good. As with value so with knowledge. How 
empty of significance seems the knowledge of religion, its much 
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prized revelations and mysteries! The mystic (so hé says) has seen 
God face to face—yet how pathetically inadequate are his reports of 
the vision—stammerings, ending too often in the gnomie pronounce- 
ment: He who knows is silent. The religious intuition, in short, 
amounts to nothing at all: it is a no-knowledge, or the death of 
knowledge. It is perhaps not an accident that religion should have 
shown such a liking for the metaphors of mortality, dramatizing the 
idea that one entered into its kingdom through the portal of death. 
Yet death was not to be the end. The old Adam dies only that the 
spiritual man may take his place: death is to be followed by resurrec- 
tion. The idea of death is incomplete without the idea of a new 
birth. The truth in this symbolism seems to be this: that religion 
brings man to a point of rest which is also a point of departure. In 
the cycle of the spiritual life (a cycle which is a spiral) the realization 
of sinfulness or of salvation is destined to pass into the life of devo- 
tion, a life in which man’s natural desires and ambitions are not de- 
stroyed, but transformed through being permeated by some meaning 
common to them all.° In the same way religious intuition is, so to 
say, a node in an alternating process through which conceptual 
knowledge must pass, a point of concentration which it reaches only 
to leave behind.?' As Heracleitus might say, intuition lives the death 
of reason as reason lives the death of intuition. It is only in so far 
as we confine our attention to the first half of the cycle that we form 
the impression that religion is the enemy of life. 

From this point of view we should have a criterion for distinguish- 
ing between the non-rational which has significance and the non- 
rational which is devoid of significance. The religion which, in a 
spirit of exclusiveness, presses too stridently its claim to autonomy 
and hurries man into fanaticism or entices him to a contemptus 
mundi that outrages human nature, the religious experience that 
intimidates man into acquiescence like a threat or relaxes the tension 
of his ambition like an opiate, the religious insight which, like the 
work of art that is all novelty and rebelliousness, sets the mind to 
gazing upon the Unutterable until it falls asleep—all these are ruled 
out as perversions. For religion, when it is genuine, brings the mind 
to a point of rest which is also a point of departure. 

Whether the criterion I have suggested proves sound or not, the 
statement of it at any rate may serve to clarify the criticisms here 
made of Professor Otto’s work. It is just in the failure to make use 
of the distinction embodied in that criterion that I find the chief 
defect in his analysis. CHARLES A. BENNETT. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. . 


6It is not a process of reculer pour mieux sauter, but rather a process of 
reculer and then sauter. 

7Cf. W. E. Hocking, ‘‘Principles and Method in the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion,’’ Rev. de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXIX, pp. 448-9. 
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An Introduction to the Logic of Reflection. MartHew THompson 
McCuure. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1925. xyiij 
+ 479 pp. 


One of the benefits which James saw in pragmatism was that it 
‘‘unstiffens all our theories, limbers them up and sets each one at 
work.’’ For better or for worse, this tendency has now invaded 
textbooks in elementary logic designed ‘‘to show thinking at work” 
by describing the methods employed ‘‘in the thoughtful handling 
of various subject-matters.’?1 The Logic of Reflection is a work 
of this type, representing something more and something less than 
the conventional introduction. Omitting most of the formal dis. 
cipline of inductive and deductive reasoning, Professor McClure has 
written an introduction to philosophical ideas by the way of logical 
analysis. ‘‘The text contains numerous passages quoted from his. 
torical and contemporary philosophy. . . . (1) To acquaint the 
student with the classical passages in philosophical literature which 
bear on logical analysis; and (2) To bridge the gap between the in- 
troductory and the subsequent courses given in philosophy, especially 
the history of philosophy’’ (p.v). The sources lend themselves 
favorably to this mode of treatment since questions of logical theory 
cut across so many of the other problems in philosophy. But such 
a close and harmonious integration of the selections with the argu- 
ment as here obtains can have been no easy achievement. There isa 
danger, on the one hand, that illustrative material, torn from its con- 
text, will appear as a sheer farrago of isolated thoughts; on the other 
hand, that the meaning of the quotation will be distorted to fit the 
arguments of the text. However, the author has drawn wisely and 
liberally upon the extensive literature at his command and his selec 
tions are apt as well as illuminating. It must be confessed that the 
student, having completed his course, may remain somewhat hazy 
about ‘‘Soerates,’’ the subject, in relation to his predicate, ‘‘mortal.” 
By way of compensation, he should possess a considerable acquaint- 
ance with Socrates, the thinker, who lives in the dialogues of Plato 
and who, ‘‘ perceiving the terrible confusion of our ideas, had a great 
desire that they should be cleared up.’’ In one respect, at least, 
Professor McClure’s plan is an improvement: its illustrations are 
not drawn from what Locke termed ‘‘trifling propositions.”’ 

In its general outlook, the book shares the views of Professor 
Dewey and Mr. Santayana. One might describe it as an introduc 


1An Introduction to Reflective Thinking, by Columbia Associates in Phi- 
losophy, Preface. 
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tion to the life of reason through the study of how we think. Adopt- 
ing Professor Woodbridge’s compact definition of philosophy as ‘‘an 
attempt to do total and reflective thinking,’’ the author presents his 
subject as the organon or working method of this pursuit—‘‘an em- 
pirical description of the procedure of reflection rather than the 
rigorous discipline of formal logie,’’ (whence the seemingly redun- 
dant title). Reflection has its ‘‘natural basis’’ in man’s instinctive 
tendencies and originates ‘‘in a situation involving the breakdown of 
habit and the reorganization of activity around impulse as a pivot”’ 
(p.99). ‘‘The life of reflection is, therefore, secondary to the life of 
action. Man is primarily a creature of impulse’’ (p. 101). Think- 
ing is not the mere slave of the passions; neither is it superimposed 
upon them, in the sense that without an equipment of formal prin- 
ciples the mind can not rise above particular sensations to general 
ideas. ‘‘No one can learn to think any more than he can learn to live. 
Imagination is as natural an operation of an animal body as breath- 
ing or as digestion. We can no more stop it than we could stop any 
other primary vital function. . . . The fact of thought antedates 
its efficacy’’ (p. 44). Thinking becomes reflective when ‘‘undis- 
ciplined imagination’’ (reverie) submits to ‘‘the examination of 
evidence, the exercise of control, and the operation of belief’’ (p. 
50) ; when, in the presence of a problem, steps are taken to regulate 
the conditions under which suggestions arise and to guide the elabora- 
tion of their meaning toward a verified conclusion. ‘‘ Reflection is 
not a kind of activity totally different from impulse and habit but 
rather represents impulse clothed and in its right mind’’ (p. 100). 
From this standpoint, logie is considered as the technic of effective 
thinking or the sum-total of safeguards and aids actually employed 
by the trained thinker, whatever his field of inquiry. 

The whole analysis hinges upon the distinction between data and 
meanings, familiar to students of Professor Dewey’s writings. Data 
are not things or qualities characterised apart from the reflective 
situation, whose ‘‘essences’’ are represented in consciousness; nor 
are the data themselves conscious representations of a predetermined 
system of ideal relations. The distinction between what is given and 
what is inferred arises within the process of reflection and desig- 
nates the several instrumentalities to be used in getting knowledge. 
“The original unity characteristic of non-reflective experience is 
severed into something given and something sought. . . . The 
situation is analyzed into data . . . in order that thought may 
have a definite point of departure. Data constitute one type of 
factor. The other is meaning, the body of intellectual content with 
which I approach the problem. The analysis of the situation into 
two factors is made in order that reflection may have something to 
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work on. The getting of each factor is a work of thought’? (p. 107), 
‘‘Data are not things known, but means to knowing. We cannot 
identify knowledge with one of the elements used in a cognitive ex. 
perience’’ (p. 436). On the basis of this distinction, the logical 
principles and methods of inductive generalisation and deductive 
proof are developed. The ‘‘forward movement”’ of reflection in. 
volves the analysis of a problem into its significant data and their 
interpretation in the light of general meanings. The ‘‘backward 
movement”’ consists in working out the implications of suggested 
meanings and ‘‘the testing of an hypothesis by bringing its logical 
implications (arrived at through conceptual inference) into line with 
the facts in the case. It is a process of checking back from the sug- 
gested meaning to the data which first suggested it’’ (p. 352), 
The logical completion of the process is knowledge or scientific ex. 
planation, i.e., the adequate answer to all intelligible questions one 
can ask about a thing. In the final chapter, Professor McClure shows 
how close the ‘‘experimental logic’’ stands to the naturalism of 
Aristotle. Arguments for a metaphysical pluralism are admirably 
stated. Aristotle’s four aitia typify the problems of all reflective 
thought: ‘‘That is to say, four factors enter into the explanation of 
anything and the thing has not been completely explained until the 
four factors have been described. . . . Substances, structure, 
genesis, and purpose are, therefore, four cardinal concepts of ex- 
planation. One of these factors, namely, substance, corresponds to 
data; the other three correspond to meaning. And since we know 
that knowledge involves both data and meaning, complete explanation 
will include a descriptive account of the interrelation of the four 
factors’’ (p. 433). 

Since the work is intended primarily as a textbook, it is perhaps 
hardly just to expect an elaborate statement of its underlying logical 
theory. But the methodological distinction between data and mean- 
ings, which Professor McClure has emphasized, is not always clear. 
His exposition of this important and difficult aspect of Dewey’s 
philosophy suggests a somewhat unstable compromise between the 
logic of British idealism and some form of logical realism. We are 
told that ‘‘reflection . . . creates the subject-matter of logic” 
and that everyone ‘‘has within himself the material necessary for the 
study of logic’’ (pp. 15,16). Again, in a discussion of suggestion as 
the central factor in thought, it is stated that ‘‘suggestion and com- 
bustion are on the same level of reality.’’ (In support of this, Pro- 
fessor Dewey is quoted as saying, ‘‘It is as certain that one thing 
suggests another as that fire alters the thing burned’’; whereas in the 
passage cited the statement runs, ‘‘It is as certain an empirical fact 
that . . . ,’’ ete., with the inference that many suggestions, in 
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their logical status, belong to a very different ‘‘level of reality’’ than 
that of combustion). ‘‘In a sense the data were there prior to 
analysis’’; but while Professor McClure mentions the senses in which 
they were not there, he neglects to say in what sense they were there 
(p. 115). On the other hand, there are passages that indicate a 
realistic point of view. Although it is insisted that ‘‘a datum pos- 
sessed of no meaning is a pure abstraction’’ and both are fused in 
non-reflective experience (p. 163), nevertheless, ‘‘when . . . I 
say I see my brother, what I actually see are certain patches of color 
and form, and the mind adds the ideational relations which go to 
make the meaning of brother’’ (p. 130). ‘‘Data constitute the realm 
of existence; meanings the realm of essence. The ideal elements 
employed in interpretation are not themselves on the same plane of 
existence as the data which they interpret’’ (p. 326). 

What are the advantages of this descriptive method for purposes 
of teaching? It is one thing to say that it represents more accurately 
the characteristics of trained thinking ; it may be quite another thing 
to say that it is a better method for training thinkers. Professor 
McClure reiterates his opinion ‘‘that the drill in connection with the 
interpretation of propositions and syllogistic analysis is of the utmost 
disciplinary value, provided it is done thoroughly,’’ but he does not 
believe that ‘“‘both formal logic and the practical procedure of re- 
flection can be presented within the limits of a semester’’ (p. v., p. 
415N). With this opinion many teachers of logic will agree, but 
they may find themselves still in doubt as to his choice of alternatives. 
It is possible, indeed, that the discipline of formal logic is the better 
introduction to ‘‘the practical procedure of reflection,’’ although it 
may not apply, as a descriptive theory, to that procedure. The 
analysis of reflection, as a ‘‘way of knowing,’’ (if it is more than a 
mere survey of evidence in specific inquiries), is still too closely 
bound up with the claims of rival theories of logie to permit of a 
definitive statement. However, the more empirical approach appears 
to possess distinct advantages. Formal logic is centered in the 
syllogism which, as Professor McClure points out, ‘‘is not a descrip- 
tion of the process of reflection, but a statement of the results of 
reflection. Its purpose is not discovery, but proof. . . . And 
even in this respect, [it] does not deal with the processes involved in 
verification, but with the manner in which propositions are arranged 
So as to compel assent’’ (p. 388). In the Logic of Reflection, the 
systematic features of correct thinking are studied as the signs of 
an approach rather than the certificates of an arrival. Viewed as 
characters in an on-going process of discovery, the principles of logic 
can be more readily identified by the student in the actual solving of 
problems. Among the most instructive passages in the book are the 
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illustrations of systematic inference in business organization, and 
the suggestions, drawn from current psychology, which give practical 
guidance in the more important business of getting ideas (pp, 
188 f.). Another, though a dubious, advantage lies in the more 
picturesque terminology of which the descriptive treatment of logie 
is susceptible. A lavish use of terms, as Plato observed, is the mark 
of a liberal thinker ; a precise sifting of each phrase betrays the slave, 
But he was careful to add that there are occasions which require the 
most exact refinement of terms. And it may be that the introduc. 
tory course in logie is one of these occasions. Lack of precision 
could never be charged against the traditional discipline. But such 
descriptive phrases as ‘‘turning an idea over in the mind,’’ ‘‘the 
shuttle-like movement’’ of reasoning, ‘‘cut-and-dry’’ method, ‘‘re- 
hearsal’’ of future possibilities, while vividly suggestive when ap- 
plied to thought as an activity, seem rather vague when used to 
expound the procedure of thought as logical method. Finally, there 
is a decided gain in returning to the initial view of Logic as an 
Organon, furnishing working rules of method in any science or field 
of inquiry. In the present case, logical analysis serves to bridge the 
gap between the beginner’s ordinary experience and the strange 
universe of ideas which philosophy opens up before him. Construc- 
tive thinking about ‘‘the pulp and paper industry”’ is seen to be 
not totally dissimilar to constructive thinking about polarized light, 
or even about the immortality of the soul. 


Donatp §. Mackay. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN BRANCH. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn from the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theo- 
logiques that Professor J. Leipoldt, with the collaboration of several 
colleagues, has undertaken the publication of a new review devoted 
to the beginnings and development of primitive Christianity, from 
the point of view of comparative history of religions. The review is 
titled "Ayyedos Archiv fiir neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte und Kul- 
turkunde. The contents of the first (double) number are as follows: 
Hellenistische Volksreligion und byzantinisch-neugriechischer Volks- 
glaube: K. Dieterich; Der Bruder des Erlisers: H. Leisegang ; Unter- 
suchungen zu den Acta-Darstellungen von der Bekehrung des 
Paulus: F’. Smend; Darstellungen von Mysterientaufen: J. Leipoldt; 
Der kleine Talmudtraktat iiber die Samariter, iibersetzt und erklart: 
L. Gulkowitsch; Die Mekhilta und das Johannes-Evangelium: F. 
Fiebig; Grundsitzliches und Methodisches zu den Uebersetzungen 
rabbinischer Texte: G. Kittel; Der Eckstein: J. Jeremias; Der Er- 
losungs-gedanke in der israelitisch-jiidischen Religion: EH. Balla. 

The review will be published quarterly by E. Pfeiffer, Leipzig; 
subscription 15 marks. 





